io8  HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
"Emma" Jane Austen's next novel, Emma (1816), the last to appear in
her lifetime, although it is comedy from end to end and never
even skirts tragedy, is at bottom not less serious than Mansfield
Park. A moral, nay, a whole sheaf of morals, may be drawn from
the history of Emma's mistakes, as they may from any comedy
that holds an undistorting mirror up to nature. But, as Meredith
said of The Misanthrope, the moral is in the heart of the work,
" throbbing with every pulsation of an organic structure," * much
more than in Emma's painful reflections or in Knightley's lectures,
in which it becomes explicit, without however trespassing against
artistic propriety, falling so naturally as it does from the mouth of
this anxious observer of her vagaries. In no other novel did Jane
make a nearer approach to the thoughtful comedy of Moliere,
though it is the woman, not the man, who, as usual in her novels,
convicts herself of folly and submits to the lash.2 " Philosopher
and Comic poet are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life." 8
Here, as always in her work, the moral, or rather the philosophy,
is not ethical in the stricter sense; it has to do with manners more
than with morals. It is the idea of a decorum above mere ethics,
of values finer than any categorical precepts. It is Knightley's
philosophy of life; it is also Emma's. But she has to work out its
implications, and by a course of trying experiences learn to apply
them intelligently.
Simplex       Mansfield Park was a good deal more than the story of Fanny
^            Price;   but here everything is subsidiary to the probation of
Emma Woodhouse, and the course of the story is in comparison
rectilinear. A young woman of great social talents, who " sets
up for understanding," as heiress of Hartfield looked up to as
leader in the society of Highbury, she thinks herself competent
for the part of amateur Providence, charged with the destinies of
her less far-seeing neighbours, whom she is prepared to couple
off according to her views of matrimonial suitability. She falls
into one delusion after another. But it is not a mere succession of
scrapes from which she extricates herself in turn 3 the embarrass-
ments due to the first, and the second, and then the third blunder
1 Meredith, off. c/f.t 34..
1 " The higher the Comedy, the more prominent   the part they [women]
enjoy in it " (lbid.t 28).
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